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FOR THE FRIEND. 
MISSION OF MADURA. 
Concluded. 


A people who needed such inducements to 
draw them within the pale of Christianity, could 
not be expected to comply at once with all the 
requisitions of their new religion, and to re- 
nounce entirely the habits and modes of think- 
ing to which they had been accustomed from 
infancy. The Jesuits, who appear to have 
been at least as anxious to gain partizans, as to 
make good Christians, suffered no unnecessary 
scruples to stand in the way of their success: 
and many superstitious practices were over- 
looked in their proselytes, which it was hoped 
that a stronger growth in the faith might ulti- 
mately supplant. 

The prosperity of the mission corresponded 
with the zeal and policy with which it was con- 
ducted. ‘The number of converts at the single 
station of Aoor, in Madura, was estimated, but 
a few years after the arrival of the first mis- 
sionaries., at no less than 30,000. Father 
Bouchet had found the place a small and mis- 
erable village: making it the centre of his la- 
bours. he built a handsome church, attracted 
crowds of people from all parts of the country, 
and lived to behold it a flourishing city. At 
the commencement of the last century, the na- 
tive Christians connected with the several mis- 
sions, were reported to amount to more than 
200,000; and their numbers were afterwards 
considerably increased. Had the Jesuits been 
permitted to pursue steadily the system which 
they had found so successful, it is not impro- 


bable that the mass of the people would have} 


heen induced to join them; and a powerful na- 
tion of Roman catholics might have been estab- 
lished in the south of India. But several cir- 
cumstances intervened, at first to modify their 
plan, and restrain their exertions, afterwards 
to counteract their influence, and ultimately to 
put an end to the mission. 

The friars of other religious orders resident 
at Goa and Pondicherry, had, from the com- 
mencement, regarded their proceedings with 
an unfavourable eye. Blinded as they were 




















pable indulgence to the native prejudices was 
portrayed in no friendly colours; and it was 
even represented, that so far from bringing 
over pagans to genuine Christianity, they might 
be justly accused, from their conformity with 
the heathenish customs of the country, of hav- 
ing themselves become converts to the religion 
of the Hindoos. It was to no purpose that 


they defended themselves upon the grounds of 


policy; and adduced in their favour the conces- 
sion of the apostles to the Jewish proselytes. 
They received a peremptory order from the 
holy see to preach the Roman catholic religion 
in all its purity, and entirely to suppress those 
unchristian practices of the Neophytes at which 
they had hitherto connived. Conceiving that 
the reasons for their conduct were not well 
understood, and their motives imperfectly ap- 
preciated in Europe, they ventured to disobey 
the order; and for more than forty years main- 
tained a contest with their own church, 
which must have added very greatly to the dif- 
ficulties and inconveniences peculiar to their 
situation. The aflair had at length assumed 
so much importance, that a cardinal was sent 
out to India as apostolic legate, to investigate 


the merits of the case, and report the result of 


his inquiries for the decision of his holiness. 
The consequence was that a papal bull was 
issued, with all due formalities, forbidding the 
toleration of superstitious customs, and exact- 
ing an oath of the missionaries that they would 
conform, without tergiversation, to. the spirit 
and letter of the decree. No alternative was 
now left to the Jesuits. However disposed 
they might be to doubt the infallibility of a 


judgment so much at variance with their own, 


they were compelled to submit to a power 
which they recognised as absolute. Their 
worst anticipations were justified by the event. 
Not only did instances of conversion become 


much less frequent; but many of those who had | 


already joined the church, not finding in the con- 
solation of its promises, glorious as they were, 
a sufficient compensation for the new restric- 
tions imposed upon them, relapsed into idola- 
try. 

While the mission was suffering under this 
severe blow, another and still greater misfor- 
tune threatened entirely to overwhelm it. The 
French and English had brought into India 
that enmity which had dyed so many other 
lands with their blood. The plains of the Carna- 
tic became an arena for their tremendous strug- 


|gle in arms; and the courts of the native prin- 


to the remnants of heathenism which hung}ces were a no less busy scene of their in- 


about the faith of their own immediate flocks, | trirues and negotiations. 


As soldiers, as po- 


they could see with she keenness of an envious! jitical agents, as merchants, ‘Europeans, in 


and jealous spirit, the shameful idolatry which 


great numbers, found their way into the inte- 


contaminated the congregations of their more| rior provinces of the south; and wherever they 


fortunate rivals. 


Complaints against the Je-| went, carried with them those habits and man- 


suits were carried to Rome, where their cul-| ners which the native Hindoo had ever been 


taught to look upon with abhorrence and dis- 
gust. The missionaries could no longer con- 
ceal their connection with this detested race. 
Their persons and their religion became alike 
contemptible; conversion ceased altogether; 
jand, in several places, an almost universal] 
ceseiaien marked the alienation of their former 
\ friends. 

| About this time the society of the Jesuits 
| was abolished; and most of the fathers, not un- 
| willingly, it is presumed, left a country which 
could present to their minds only recollections 
|of ineffectual care and toil, and the image of 
| hopes now flown for ever. The remnant of 
itheir flocks, reduced to less than a quarter of 
\their former number, was entrusted chiefly to 
i native priests, whose miserable religious edu- 
cation in the schools of Goa had proved insuf- 
|ficient to eradicate the deep selfishness of their 
inature, and could not even secure them the 
respect of those of whom they had the spiritual 
charge. 








_—_—_— 


JOHN LEDYARD. 
Continued from page 165. 
| From Tobolsk he proceeded to Irkutsk, and 
|there embarked at a point on the Lena, one 
| hundred and fifty miles distant from that town, 
| with the intention of floating down its current 
to Yakutsk. When he left Irkutsk, the har- 
vest was at its height, and the reapers in the 
ifield; a river navigation of fourteen hundred 
miles transported him, in twenty days, to the 
depths of a Siberian winter. 

All his attempts at proceeding further east- 
ward were baffled, and he was detained by se- 
cret instructions from Petersburg, which had 
preceded him. 

At Yakutsk, one of those strange incidents, by 
| which real life surpasses the marvels of fiction, 
' befell him. ‘This was his meeting with one of his 
companions in the voyage with Cook, a cap- 
tain Billings, who had not heard of him since 
their return from the southern ocean, and who 
might well be surprised at meeting him on the 
borders of the arctic sea. Billings persuaded 
Ledyard to return with him to Irkutsk, where 
he was arrested as a French spy! and hurried, 
under charge of two savage attendants, to the 
frontiers of Poland—a distance of four thou- 
sand miles, performed in six weeks, in the 
depth of winter, and under every circumstance 
of privation and contumely. Even this harsh 
and cruel act of despotism did not subdue his 
spirit or sour his temper. “ The rest of the 
world,”’ says he, “lies umnterdicted, and I may 
pursue another route.” Ledyard reached Ko- 
nigsberg absolutely destitute, and in bad health. 
He there sold a draft for five guineas on Sir 
Joseph Banks, the friend of science and liberal 
enterprise, and was thus enabled to reach Lon- 
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don, after an absence of fifteen months. Scarce: |nakednoss to the utmost extremity of human suffer- 
lv had he settled himself in his lodgings, when |g; ] have known what it is to have food given me 
7 Z a. ; }as charity to a madman; and I have at times been 
that generous friend proposed to him an expe-}-)): ; aa es 

oe ; , : ; obliged to shelter myself under the miseries of that 
dition into the interior of Africa, Ledyar¢ character, to avoid a heavier calamity. My distresses 


eagerly embraced the offer, and waited imme- |have been greater than I have ever owned, or ever will! 


diately on the secretary of the African Asso- |own fo any man.’ van 

ciation That gentleman was struck, before ** Notwithstanding the unequalled hardships of his 

a Seemiitines ate i de P Ade aielten | life, and the invariable frustration of his plans, Led- 
> K ] > name and business o $ Visiter, 





with the manliness of his person, the breadth jness of the Deity; nor betrayed the least misanthro- 
of his chest, the openness of his countenance, | pic spleen. The smallest ray of hope excited him to 
and the inquietude of his eye. Being asked os Sree os i oe ae wee eee he 
» 95 1WO ssay W alacrity, ‘contemplatively, cheeri- 
lien he would set out, tormorrowe morning,” [OU ema. with laniy, contemplative, cee 
was the undaunted and decisive reply. Not for any obligation ; the benevolence of his dispositjon 
on the next day, but with as little delay aS pos- fis abundantly exemplified by his ruinous excursion to 
sible, he commenced the journey. In less than |Copenhagen for the relief of Major Langhorn. In 
two months from the time of his leaving Lon- the midst of his disasters, and in the severest straits, 
don, he arrived at Cairo, the starting point of a repeats, fondly asit were" Upon the whole, men- 
; eae ind have used me well.” ‘I have always thought 
his expedition. He was to proceed up the urbanity more general than many think it to be.’ 
Nile to Senaar, and thence westward alone the 
supposed course of the Niger. After three 
months of vexatious disappointment, all things 
were ready for his departure. But the night was 
fast closing on all his visions. Exposure to 
that deleterious climate had brought on a fever, 
the fatal effects of which were aggravated by 
an over dose of sulphuric acid, that terminated 
his life in the eleventh month, 1788, in the 
thirty-eighth year of his age. ‘Thus perished 
one of the noblest spirits of that or any other 
time, if nobility of spirit consist in generous 
feclings, in carelessness of self, in the power of 
enduring every shape of evil and adversity, 
in having the mind filled with creat and bricht 
ideas; and the will inflexible, and the talents 
adequate for realizing them. He perished on 
the same deadly soil which has received the 
ashes of Park, of Hlornemann, of Burkhardt, 
of Belzoni, of Bowdich, and perhaps of Clap- 
perton; the earliest of that illustrious heca- 
tomb, by whose sacrifice, it might be fancied, 
in the language of oriental fiction, that the mys- 
terious and offended Genius of the desert and 
the Niger, has been at length appeased. 
I cannot conclude this brief and hurried nar- 
rative better, than by quoting the language of 
the eloquent author from whom | have abridged 


it.* 























man.’ 
woman, 


We have already cited his tender tribute to 
Such testimony is doubly creditable to our 
nature. Indeed, who that has mingled long with so- 


good qualities, but has experienced more kindness 
than malevolence; more than he has ever bestowed, 
or could bestow,—enough to enable him, also, to ex- 
claim— upon the whole, mankind have used me 
well!’ As an example of Ledyard’s religious confi- 
dence and strain, we may quote this paragraph of a 
letter to his mother, sent when he was about to de- 
part from London for Egypt :— 

“* Truly is it written, that the ways of God are 
past finding out, and his decrees unsearchable. Is 
the Lord thus ereat ? 
instance of it. 


lam an 
| have trampled the world under my 
feet, laughed at fear, and derided danger. Through 


So also is he good, 


have | passed without harm. How good is my God! 


ration ! 

home, and his country was exceedingly dear to him. 
His journals and letters yield the finest ejaculations 
of unfeigned domestic love, expansive patriotism, 
and tender sensibility. 


he was hiemg to Kamtschatka, or eagerly preparing 
Park, as he entered that continent the second time, 


2 think about you. The hopes of spending the re- 

“ Regret is deep, not only for the extinction of such 
a spirit, but for the loss of that chance of discovery, 
which attended his undertaking. He had seen more 
of Asia and Africa, he could endure more, persevere 
further, than any other man. His intense zeal, in- 
credible activity, dauntless courage, resolute honour, 
comprehensive intelligence, promised all that could 
be achieved by an individual. Beyond three hun- 
dred leagues, however, he was to go alone, in the at- 
tempt to cut the continent across, between the paral- 
lels of twelve and twenty degrees of N. latitude ; and 
it may be doubted, whether failure was not inevitable. 
The biographer of Mungo Park observes, that the 
sufferings of that traveller during his first journey, 
and the melancholy fate of Major Houghton, Mr. 
Ilornemann, and other explorers distinguished by their 
enterprise and ability, demonstrate the utter hope- 
lessness of such undertakings, when attempted by so- 
litary and unprotected individuals. Without any 
contest with the natives, or death by wild animals, 
or any other accident, out of forty-three Europeans 
who left the Gambia in perfect health, with Park, 
only four survived, (one being deranged,) when he 
wrote from Sansanding. In capacity of endurance, 
Ledyard might be regarded as equal to any of his 
race; probably no man ever underwent severer trials. 
*] have known,’ said he, in one of his conversations 
with Mr. Beaufoy, ‘I have known both hunger and 


will not rashly risk my life, when I know that your 
happiness and the welfare of my young ones depend 
so much uponit.” Those hopes and resolves, and that 
knowledge, might almost be questioned, when it is 
recollected, that, after Park’s first expedition, he was 
well situated in every respect with his family; 
that he had acquired renown sufficient to content 
any ordinary ambition; in short, that no necessity 
drove him from the domestic circle, and involved him 
in the risks to which he fell a victim. But we do 
not doubt he was sincere. The passion of enter- 
prise, anda thirst for glory, only increased by the 
share which he had gathered, explain the apparent 
inconsistency of his professed sentiments with his 
conduct. Ledyard never had the same motives for 
remaining at home ; but we cannot suppose that one 
of his excellent faculties and virtues would have been 
unable to succeed there, if any local influence could 
havesubdued his natural propensity to range the earth, 
and brave all imaginable ills and dangers, in quest 
of knowledge and ‘a small degree of honest fame.’ 
‘The peculiar frame of his mind and temper,’ says 
his biographer, ‘ was such, that nothing would have 
been more idle, cither in himself or any other person, 
than to think of chaining him down to any of the 
dull courses of life, to which the mass of mankind are 
contented to resort, as the means of acquiring a for- 
tune, gaining a competence, or driving want from 
the door. Poverty and privation were trifles of no 
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|} yard never lost confidence in himself, or in the good-| 


* Hospitality | have found as universal as the face of 


ciety, or travelled much, being himself possessed of 


millions of fierce savages, over parching deserts, the | 
freezing north, the everlasting ice, and stormy seas, | 


What rich subjects have | for praise, love, and ado-| 


“ His affections centered in his mother and sisters at | 


“ Ledyard spoke, and no doubt honestly, of his| 
preference for the scenes and persons of home, w hen | 


to plunge into the interior of Africa. So, Mungo} 
wrote to his wife— I need not tell you how often I} 


mainder of my life with my wife and children will} 
make every thing seem easy ; and youmay be sure | | 


weight with him, compared with the irksome necessity 
of walking in the same path that all the world walk. 
ed in, and doing things as all the world had done 
them before. He thought this a very tame pursuit, 
unworthy of a rational man, whose soul should be 
fired with a nobler ambition.’ This kind of enthu- 
siasm smacks of insanity, in the estimation of the 
very sober-minded of our generation ; the theory is 
not rare, that a certain number of crazy folk, acting 
at large in the various pursuits of society, are indis- 
pensable in the economy of human existence and 
improvement. Whoever attends to the situation of 
a prime minister in England or France, or of an 
American President, will be apt to conclude, that the 
avidity for political eminence and power, indicates 
jas much wildness of fancy, or distemperature of 
| judgment, as the errantry in question. A London- 
| derry and a Canning perish from immense and inev- 
| itable official fatigue and anxiety ; hundreds of those 
| near them are ready to spring into the same place. 
| The fatal breach is filled without the least difficulty. 
The lives of conquerors, usurpers, viziers, sultanas, 
| queens, courtiers, afford innumerable instances of 
like infatuation. 

Captain Carver yielded to the same constitutional 
bias as Ledyard and Park; and he who had penetra- 
| ted into “antres vast and deserts wild,” and _ sur- 
| vived in full vigour a two or three years’ intercourse 
| with sayage life, and seven thousand miles of despe- 
rate roam, died in London, through want, with three 
commissions in his pocket; having experienced there 
worse treatment from the Lords Commissioners of 
Trade and Plantations, than he ever suffered by any 
individual Indian or barbarous tribe. Zebulon Pike 
and Meriwether Lewis, explorers, whose achieve- 
} ments shed lustre on the American name, were cast 
}in a similar mould, and tempered or leavened with 
|the same mercurial and irresistible spirit. Lewis, 
|** when only eight years of age, habitually went out 
|in the dead of night, alone with his dogs, into the 
In this 
exercise, no season nor circumstance could obstruct 
his purpose—he plunged through the winter snows 
and frozen streams.” ‘The history ‘of his expedition 
with General Clark, shows how admirably his man- 
hood corresponded to the habits and energies of his 
yoyth. We may give a passing sigh to the manner 
}of his death, remembering vividly the graphic and 
| pathetie picture of it which Wilson, the Ornitholo- 
gist,—a congenial spirit, worthy of being commemo- 
rated in the same page,—has left for posterity. 





| 





| forest, to hunt the racoon and the opossum. 


Es 
THE YELLOW VIOLET. 
When beechen buds begin to swell, 
And woods the blue bird’s warble know, 
The yellow violet’s modest bell 
Peeps fromm the last year’s leaves below. 





Ere russet fields their ereen resume, 
Sweet flower! I love, in forest bare, 

To meet thee, when thy faint perfume 
Alone is in the virgin air. 


Of all her train, the hands of Spring 

First plant thee in the watery mould ; 
And I have seen thee blossoming 

Beside the snow-bank’s edges cold. 
Thy parent Sun, who bade thee view 

Pale skies, and chilling moisture sip, 

Has bathed thee in his own bright hue, 

And streak’d with jet thy glowing lip. 


Yet slight thy form, and low thy seat, 

And earthward bent thy gentle eye, 
Unapt the passing view to meet, 

When loftier flowers are flaunting nigh. 
Oft, in the sunless April day, 

Thy early smile has staid my walk ; 
But midst the gorgeous blooms of May 

I pass’d thee on thy humble stalk. 


So they, who climb to wealth, forget 
The friends in darker fortunes tried ; 
I copied them—tbut I regret 
That I should ape the ways of pride. 


And when again the genial hour 
Awakes the painted tribes of light, 
[’ll not o’erlook the modest flower 
That made the woods of April bright. 
Bryant. 
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FOR THE FRIEND, 
SCRAPS, 
From my Port Folio. 


CONCLUDED. 


Seraphina was a voluble, conversible wo- 
man, having a notable gift of the gab, as the 
saying is, and she made free use of her gilt. 
She did not speak three thousand proverbs, nor 
treat of creeping things and fishes, but she 
held forth abundantly on visitings, and fashion- 
able parties, and fashionable and 
Broadway, and promenation on the battery, 
and incursions on the water, and genteel sesi- 
ety, and pittyresk sinery, and I know not what; 
to hear all which, Experience 


dresses, 


“ did most seriously incline:” 


and the effect of these precious communica- 
tions was such as might be expected from the 
wisdom of the recipient. ‘The commendable 
qualities of my wife were rather accidental than 
otherwise, and her domestic habits being infix- 
ed little more than skin deep, were, of course, 
quickly eradicated; gentility and discontent 
crept into my household, and quietness and 
comfort crept out; and visitations to the city, 
and visitations from the city, fully occupied the 
tme of Experience and Bid dy; and even ho- 
nest Marmaduke became infected with the 
prevailing mania. When they were engaged in 
preparations to return the aforementioned visi- 
tation of our cousins, the wearisome turnings, 
and cuttings, and bleachings, and starchings, 
and clappings, put the whole family in com- 
motion. In all this I took little imterest, but 
happening one day to pass through a room 
unexpectedly, I found Biddy standing with : 

strap passed round her waist, and Sip at one 
end, and Molly at the other, pulling in oppo- 
site directions, till Sip grinned from ear to 
ear, and Molly seemed in no small perspira- 
tion; and at every pull, 
what they had gained, by passing large pins 
through a canvass wrapper. Now Experience 
and I are pretty portly people, rather bulky 
than otherwise, and Biddy having enjoyed good | 
health and a good ape tite, naturally took after | ; 
us in this particular. “ Abomination,” said I,| 
for | was surprised out of my usual modera-| 
tion, “ what are ye about with the girl?” ‘Oh| 
nothing, father,’ panted out Biddy, for she 
could hardly speak, “ I’m only getting ready 
for my corsets.” “Getting ready for thy coffin, 
poor simpleton, I fancy,”’ said [. “ Nonsense,” | 
said Experience; “now don’t discourage the 


Experience secured | 


enough.” 


Biddy, by perseverance in starvation and lacing, 
had succeeded in scre wing her waist into 
a nothingness truly wonderful; it fairly gave 
me the stomach-ach to look at her; and she 
carried on her head a frightful affair, as much 
like our big pewter dish upside down as any 
thing I can just now think of. She was, in short, 
so thoroughly transmogrified, that even the old 
cow, that she had milked hundreds of times, 
stared at her with amazement, and seemed to 
be altogether a quandary as to what she 
might be; and poor little Experience Sera- 
phina Adelina Snipitoff Goadenough, our 
youngest daughter, appeared to be nearly 
frozen; it was a raw, piercing day, and she had 
nothing on her arms but a strip of rag over 


each shoulder. ‘* Why, my lamb,” said 1, 
“art thou not almost perished?” «O yes, 
pa,’ said she, «I’m all goose flesh.” * Ah! 


my dear,” said I, “1 wish there was not a 
greater goose in the house; thou art only a 


goose outwardly, whereas’’-—but happening to| the whole soon vanished like the “base fable 


look round, I espied Experience, and did not 


But my opposition availed little;|not mind selling the field over the road, it is 
the preparations went on—the visit was paid;| rather unhandy, and might be spared.” 
and when they returned, I was not a little|}ing the old worn out field!” 
shocked with the appearance of the group.}* and who, | wonder, would buy it? 


“Se »}]- 


said Experience, 

No, bor- 
row at once a handsome sum, and mortgage the 
farm, Marmaduke’s profits will soon enable us 
to repay | it, and we shall kee p the property un- 
broken.”’ This advice seemed to be pal: itable; 

however, the truth is, that whether palatable 
and reasonable or not, the advice of Experi- 
ence 1s commonly sure to prevail; the money 
was borrowed, my son established in business 
in connection with Marcus Junius Snipitoff, the 
son of our cousin Moses. Experience was 
now in her element; what with visitations to 
Seraphina, and the superintendance of Marma- 
duke’s establishment, she was ever on the go, 
and her time too fully occupied to attend to 
her own domestic aflairs, which prospered ac- 
cordingly; however, as to poor Marmaduke, 
his establishment, as indeed might have been 
forescen, soon came to an extermination, as 
Seraphina says. Whether young Snipitoff 
snipp'd off more of the common ae than 


was commendable, | know not: certain it 


Is, 


of a vision,”’ as Seraphina says, and [ was glad 


think it needful to pursue the discourse any jto escape from the wreck with the loss of half 


further. Ihave already remarked that Marm: 1-| 
duke had also become infected with the prevail- 
ing disease, the mania of gentility. I had sus- 
pected this for some time, before he ventured 
to ask me, afier some coughing and stammer- 
ing, whether I did not think he might as well 
try to get into business. “ Get 
my son!”’ said I, 
ness already—a cultivator of the earth? 


of it; a business advocated by the good and 
wise of all ages; a business by which Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, became rich and 
great?” 
and might probably have continued the dis- 
course for some time, but was stopped by Ex- 
perience, who had overheard us. “ As to 
what Abraham, and Isaac and Jacob did,’ 
said she, ** it is neither here nor there; if they 
made money by farming, pork and flour must 
have fetched a better price than now; ’tis like 
there might have been a French war, or a hur- 
ricane in the West Indies, or a scarcity in lre- 
land, or something else uncommon, to raise 


ithe price; but for a young man like our Mar- 


maduke to go for to slave his life out in raising 
things that won’t sell for nothing, ’tis a shame; 





child, Timothy; she bears taking up very well, 
so far considering, and there's no use talking 
about it: how would she look, I wonder, 
among the genteel people in the steam-boat, 
with half an acre of waist?) She must be tight, 
every body's tight; I shall take up myself ¢ 
little, though, may be, not lessen my Sepaeity 
so soon after dinner.”’ ‘Instead of taking up 
thy tabernacle, Experience,” said I, “ it might 
be well if thou would take up more commend- 
able resolutions; and as to thy capacity, I be- 
lieve few think it needs lessening; however, if 
Biddy is to be squeézed to death, better do it 
at once, than mangle her after this sort: let 
Marmaduke put her under one of the screws 
ofthe cider press, and take a turn or two with 
the old mare, and she'll soon be genteel 


look at the gentlemen that go up and down in 
the steam-boat, they don’t look as if they'd 
been creeping twelve hours a day after a plough; 
no, they follow something more genteeler, and 
more profitabler too, | guess, or they couldn’t 
ijafford to be always coasting about so,” 
“ Yes,” said I, “ I have looked at these same 
gentlemen travellers, and a wearisome sight it 
is to behold the crowds of idlers continually 
passing to and fro, and in such extreme haste 
too, that boilers must be heated to the verge 
of explosion, and horses lashed on with savage 
severity, when, in all likelihood, the sole busi- 
ness of one half of them, on arriving at their 
place of destination, is to return again; but as to 
Marmaduke’s business, if it must be so, the 





I had got upon a favourite subject,| « the mouth of labour,” 


my estate. llaving been benefited so little in 
my own case, by the facility of intercourse, and 
the multiplication of the means of indulging a 
gadding disposition, it may be supposed that } 
regard with no particular complacency the ef. 


forts that are making to scatter these conveni- 


into business, | ences over our country in every direction, in- 
“why, art thou not in busi-| 
The| 


>| bus siness of the first man in paradise, and out 


time, an honest man 
able to stir about his lawful 
without danger of tumbling into a 
canal, or breaking his shins over a rail way. 
However, | oppose them not, these excavations 
and constructions will doubtless fill, for a time, 
let the pockets of the 
projector and stockholder fare as they may; 
and my learned old friend, Alexander Serag- 
gletop Barelikit, the schoolmaster, formerly of 
Mucklestonechoakthrapple, in Aberdeenshire, 
says, “* that anent thae warks, he has nae doot 
in his ain privat mind but that, by farcelitatin’ 
intercoorse, they may ten’ to de vil loup our re- 
soorses, an’ gie muckle exheeliration to the 
march of ceveelisafion in the oot lyin’ wilder- 
nesses.”” 


in a short 
be 


somuch, that 
may hardly 
business 


Desunt cetera. 
—> 


Integrity is a great and commendable virtue. 
A man of integrity is a true man, a bold man, 
and a steady man; he is to be trusted and re- 
lied upon. No bribes can corrupt him, no 
fear daunt him; his word is slow in coming, 
but sure. He shines brightest in the fire, and 
his friend hears of him most, when he most 
needs him. His courage grows wath danger, 
and conquers opposition by constancy. As he 
cannot be flattered or frighted into that he = 
likes, so he hates flattery and temporising | 
others. He runs with truth, and not with the 
times—with right, and not with might. 
[ Penn’s Advice to his Children. 
—_00——_ 
Be not morose or conceited; one is rude, the 


first thing needful, is a small capital; I should| other troublesome and nauseous.— Ibid. 
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Wishing to profit by the apparent tranquil state of 
Thessalonica, and of the country from thence to Con- 
stantinople, by way of Seres, Philippopoli, &c., the 
Rev. Mr. Leeves and myself suggested the plan of a 
tour in those parts, and it was agreed that | should 
perform that journey as soon as the weather would 
admit of travelling in this country : consequently, on 
Thursday, the 27th April, 1826, I sailed for Thes- 
salonica with a French brig of war, and proceeding to 
Foghia, a port almost at the entrance of the Gulf of 
Smyrna, we waited there five days, until we had 
further orders from the French commodore to con- 
tinue our voyage. 

Thessalonica, commonly called Salonik, is situate 
at the innermost end of an extensive gulf of the same 
name, and on its N.N.E. shore. It stands on the 
side of a low mountain, extending to the sea-shore, 
and is surrounded by a wall, the foundations of 
which appear to be, by their solid construction, of a 
more remote date than the rest of the ramparts. It 
has six gates, which are opened and shut at about 
the rising and setting of the sun. Some of its streets 
are wider and better paved than is usually to be seen 
in other parts of Turkey; nevertheless, the greatest 
portion of them are narrow, crooked, and dirty. 

The pashalic of Thessalonica embraces five pro- 
vinces, viz. Callamania, situate to the S.E. of the 
town; Langatha, to the northward; Vodina, to the 
N.W.; Veria, to the W.S.W.; and Catharine, to the 
S.W. It is governed by a pasha of three tails, who 
has his musselim, or lieutenant, and about 3000 
Turkish and Greek Albanian troops, and a civil court, 
composed of a mulla, cadi, and the ayans. The po- 
pulation of Thessalonica is generally computed thus: 


Jews, from : 25 to 30,000 
Turks ‘ 15 20,000 
Greeks ° 5 6,000 
Turkish Jews ‘ ‘ 1,200 
Europeans, mostly Roman Catholics 150 
Greek Catholics ‘ . 100 
Protestants . 15 


The Jews have one chief Rabbi, with a consi- 
derable number of others under him, 36 synagogues, 
a large school, and several small ones. Their lan- 
guage is the Jewish-Spanish, which they read and 
write with the Rabbinical characters ; and those who 
have had a superior education know also the ancient 
Hebrew. 

Before the Greek revolution, the population of all 
these provinces, together with that of Thessalonica, 
was computed to be about 50,000 souls, and now it is 
estimated at only 30,000. The greater number of 
those missing emigrated, the others have been killed. 
The Greeks have, in Thessalonica, an archbishop 
and about.40 priests, 12 large and 6 small churches ; 
one school of upwards of 100 scholars for ancient 
Greek, and several small ones for the Romaic; also 
an hospital and a plague house. They are clever, 
but not so indusirious as the Jews. At present there 
are but a few merchants of this nation, having emi- 
grated, or been ruined by Aboul Nabout; they are 
principally shopkeepers, artisans, dyers, manu- 
facturers, or sailors. Before the revolution, the 
Greeks enjoyed apparent independence and some 
consideration; but the cruelties exercised by Aboul 
Nabout on them in 1822 and 3, greatly depressed 
them, and they are now much cast down; for he not 
only killed and tormented them, but deprived them of 
all their wealth, and reduced them to misery. The 
present pasha, an Albanian, has been, comparatively 
speaking, extremely mild to them, so that they begin 
again to breathe a little. 

The Jewish-Turks are a sect which I have never 
heard mentioned before, although they tell me some 
of them exist at Constantinople. The following in- 
formation is all I have been able to obtain concerning 
these people: they are called by the Turks Donme- 
tees, or renegadoes, and are divided in three separate 
classes ; viz. Bezestenlithes, Ghoniothes, and Cavali- 
eros; each class is distinct, as they do not’intermarry, 
nor have they any kind of connection one with the 
other, or with the Turks. Itis generally supposed 
that they still retain many of their Jewish ceremonies 


that they may enjoy the same privileges with them. 
Of the European and Greek Roman Catholics, there 


from France and Italy, have a convent and two 


church of their own, but frequent that of the Euro- 
peans. 


of our Society, were the people of the village of Apa- 
nomia. 
came from that place, which is distant from Thessa- 
lonica about 12 miles, to beg 8 New Testaments for 
their village. 
has been reduced made me easily consent to give 
those books without taking any money. 
has had the misfortune to be attacked and burnt by 
the Greek pirates not long ago, and the inhabitants 
reduced to great misery. 
destroyed on this occasion, and they were left with- 
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and observances, and many think that in secret they 
are still Jews. 
the Turkish language, and in their families they 
often speak the Jewish-Spanish. They have Rabbies, 
or preachers, in their private worship, and publicly 
they go to the mosque. 
place, as with the Jews, about eight days after the 
birth of the child; whilst, if they followed the Turkish 
custom, that ceremony ought to be delayed several 
years. 
cumcision takes place, the children are dressed very 
gaudily, and are paraded about the town with music, 
and a concourse of people ; but the Jewish-Turks, on 
the contrary, have that ceremony performed pri- 


In public they affect not to know but 


Their circumcision takes 


With the Turks, before the ceremony of cir- 


vately in their houses. It is the firm opinion of 
many, that they are only Turks externally, in order 






















































is nothing to be said; the former, who are mostly 


priests: the latter are froim Scio, who have been 
brought over to the pale of Rome; they have no 


Amongst the many who experienced the bounty 


A deputation of a priest and two laymen 


The cruel state to which that place 


Apanomia 


Their church books were 


out the Sacred Scriptures until now, when, having 
heard of my arrival at Thessalonica with New Testa- 
ments, they resolved to send me the above depu- 
tation to intercede in their behalf, and obtain from 
me the books necessary for their church and village. 
Several other villages have been destroyed by the 
Greek marauders; and at this present moment they 
have landed at Cassandra, and are committing their 
accustomed depredations. Mr. Charnaud distribu- 
ted some New Testuments at the village of Urungik, 
where his country house is situated; and the next 
Sunday he found, under a tree, a young man read- 
ing the New Testament to his father, mother, 
brothers, and sisters, and to several other women of 
the village, who were attentively listening to him, 
sighing at intervals. He remained half an hour 
with them, and then went away, not to disturb thei 
from such a profitable amusement. The like was 
never witnessed before in that place. A poor gar- 
dener, who gained his daily bread by selling the pro- 
duce of his little garden, went to Mr. Charnaud, at 
this same village, with some cherries, telling him 
that he had no money, and had brought him fruit for 
a New Testament: Mr. C. immediately gave him a 
copy. Christothelo Themetraki, a boy about 17 
years old, came to me for a New Testament: his case 
was really interesting and commiserating. -Ever 
since he saw the New Testament he was entreating 
his mother, a poor widow, to give him money to 
purchase one ; and his tears at last prevailed on her to 
part with a piece of gold, of 3 piastres, telling him 
not to give it all, if possible, because they would be 
deprived of bread that day. The boy brought the 
piece of gold, and innocently told his story, begging 
me not to take all the money, that they might have 
to buy food that day. I gladly gave him a New 
Testament; and on inquiry, finding that what fe 
told was nothing but the truth, 1 did not take his 
money. I learnt farther, that his mother, a poor 
widow, sent him daily to school, and could only 
afford to give two paras a day for his nourishment, 
about the fourth of a farthing. A person came to 
buy a New Testament, and on being asked what he 
wanted to do with it, since he could not read, he 
answered, “It is a blessing to have such a book in 
one’s house ; besides, I have friends that come to see 
me, and they will read to me out of it :” he wasa 
poor man. I should never finish, were I to relate 
every little circumstance that daily occurs, and 


been received in this town, 


which proves how well the Sacred Scriptures have 
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EDUCATION OF THE INDIGENT. 

It appears by the tenth annual report of the 
controllers of. the public schools recently pub- 7 
lished, that the system of instruction for the i 
poor children of the city and county of Phila- 7 


delphia, is in a very prosperous condition. 
About four thousand pupils are now enjoying 
the benefits of education in twenty-two schools 
within the district, and the annual expense of 
each child does not exceed four dollars. Since 
the year 1818, twenty-seven thousand two hun- 
dred and fourteen children have been taught in | 
the public schools. yi 

The report closes with the following conse- 
cutive paragraphs: 


“ The controllers rejoice to observe that the sub- 
ject of guarding the morals, and affording instruction 
to the minds of children employed in manufactories, 
is now before the general assembly of the state, 
They have for several years in succession, endea- 
voured to show the necessity for especial, and effi- 
cient legislation in this respect; and though they may 
have incurred the displeasure of contracted and in- 
terested minds, by proclaiming the dangers to which 
the rising generation are exposed in those establish- 
ments, they have never doubted that the wisdom, 
and benevolence, and power of the legislature would © 
be exerted, for the protection and welfare of that f 
large and dependent portion of the youth of our j 
commonwealth. 

“The controllers would again impress upon the 
minds of the parents of children who are entitled to 
the privilege of public. education, the great duty 
which they owe to their offspring in causing them to 
partake of the liberal and efficient means atforded for 
the instruction of all our indigent youth. To the 
faithful discharge of this primary obligation, they 
are most seriously urged, with an assurance that it 
is the anxious care of those entrusted with the go- 
vernment of this institution, that the pupils shall not 
only be instructed by competent preceptors in useful 
literary knowledge, but that they also be taught re- 
spect for moral order, and truth, and without any 
sectarian bias, reverence for the fundamental and 
enduring principles of Christianity. 

“The judicious training of the large number of 
young persons of both sexes, whom the law intends 
shall be educated in the First School District of Penn- 
sylvania, is a purpose of high importance. To the 
individuals themselves, the value of such training 
cannot easily be estimated, and it would be still more 
difficult to calculate the happy influence which must | 
be exerted upon the general condition of sociéty by | 
cultivating correct principles in the minds of this 
numerous description of persons. Virtuous educa- 
tion constitutes the moral strength and beauty of 
every state, and forms the only sure basis upon 
which good government can rest. In a government 
therefore, happily constituted like our own, which 
exists in the will, and must partake of the character 
of its citizens, it is of infinite moment to its success 
and durability—that individual independence should 
be preserved—that intelligence should be universally 
diffused—and that the best qualities of the under- 7 
standing, and the noblest feelings of the heart, 
should be assiduously cultivated among all classes of 
the people.” 


ed 


ROBERTS VAUX, President. 
ATTESTED, 
T..M. Pertit, Secretary. 
Chamber of the Controllers, 2 mo. (Feb.) 28, 1828. 
—— ae 


LINES 


On seeing a clear spring rfear a friend’s in Hamp- 
shire, which supplied all the neighbourhood with 
water. 


Gentle reader, see in me 
An emblem of true charity; 


That while my bounty I bestow, 
I’m neither heard, nor seen to flow ; 
And I have fresh supplies from heaven ; 
For every cup of water given, f 
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FOR THE FRIEND. 
ANCIENT BOOKS. 


With the facilities enjoyed in modern times, for the 
manufacture of books, we can scarcely appreciate 
the difficulties with which ancient authors must have 
contended, in their attempts to give the conceptions 
of genius and the precepts of science a more perma- 
nent form than oral annunciation. 

It is a subject of curious inquiry to trace the pro- 
gress of books, from their first rude forms to their pre- 
sent elegant construction ; and this examination be- 
comes more important than a mere matter of curiosi- 
ty, when we attempt to ascertain the genuineness 
and authenticity of ancient books from their form, 
materials, and general aspect. 

The invention of books, and of hieroglyphic or al- 
phabetical characters, appears to have been of equal 
antiquity. Their form and materials varied with the 
skill and local circumstances of different nations; but 
judging from the etymology of the word book in ma- 
ny languages, it would appear that vegetable sub- 
stances were first used in their construction. The 
Latin word liber, the Greek biblos, and the Saxon 
boc, from which is derived our English book, show 
that the bark of trees was perhaps the earliest sub- 
stance used in writing, and their leaves, and even 
thin boards, were sometimes employed for the same 
purpose. 

The leaves of the mallow and palm, sometimes 
single, and sometimes. wrought into larger surfaces, 
being easily and cheaply procured, were extensively 
used for the ordinary purposes of business, letter writ- 
ing, and probably the instruction of children; but as 
it required less perishable materials for writings de- 
signed to be of a more permanent character, these 
substances were little employed in the construction 
of books. 

As the leaves of trees were the cheapest, and most 
ordinary materials for the daily uses of life, so the 
liber, or inner bark, was probably the most economi- 
cal for book making, and even now bark books are to 
be found amongst rude and uncivilized nations. <A 
curious library of long, narrow books, composed of 
the bark of trees, made very thick, and smeared over 
with varnish, the ink white, on a black ground, was 
found a few years ago among the Calmuc Tartars, 
and copies of the Gospels, in the Malay tongue, writ- 
ten on slips of bark, are sometimes brought to Eng- 
land from the east. 

A very ancient and durable material for books was 
calf or goat skins tanned soft, and dyed red or yel- 
low ; the skins were generally connected’ together, 
sometimes a hundred feet in length, sufficient to con- 
tain a whole book, which then formed one roll, or 
volume. 

These leather books were most used by the Jews, 
and other Asiatics; copies of the law are found in 
the synagogues of this kind, and the most ancient 
manuscripts extant are some copies of the Pentateuch 
written on rolls of leather. Successive improvements 
led to the invention of parchment, still considered as 
the most enduring material for public records. This 
substance takes its name from the city of Pergamus, 
where the manufacture first originated, and where 
it was carried on to a great extent. It is mentioned 
by Herodotus as a material used in writing long be- 
fore his time, and the greater part of the manuscripts 


of higher antiquity than the sixth century, are written 
upon it. 


Parchment became so dear and difficult to be pro- 
cured during the seventh, and two or three succeed- 
ing centuries, that it was customary to erase ancient 
manuscripts, to make room for other compositions. 
In this manner many of the finest works of antiquity 
were entirely lost; such writings as those of Cicero, 
Livy, and Tacitus, being obliterated, to furnish room 
for a barbarous monkish jargon of the lives of pre- 
tended saints, and the record of counterfeit miracles. 
In some libraries in Europe, there are a few manu- 
scripts,supposed fo have come from Peru, written on 
a kind of parchment manufactured from the human 
skin. 

Leaves or tablets of lead or ivory are frequently 
mentioned by ancient authors, as in common use for 
writing; but amongst the Romans no material seems 
to have been more frequently employed on ordinary 
































occasions, and for first draughts or copies, than ta- | 


blets covered with a thin coat of coloured wax. This 


soft material was written upon by an iron needle, | 


called a style, with a broad flat end, by which era- 
sures could easily be made. 

But the article, besides parchment, most in use for 
such writings as may properly be termed books, pre- 
vious to the sixth century, was the papyrus or Egyp- 
tian paper, from which our modern fabric takes its 
name. There are now extant manuscripts of as ear- 
ly a date as the fourth century, written on papyrus. 

So great was the consumption of this article, that 
it formed a principal branch of the commerce of the 
Mediterranean. 

The papyrus, or Egyptian reed, from which the 
paper was made, grew in vast quantities in the stag- 
nant pools, formed by the inundations of the Nile. 
The plant consists of a single stem, sometimes rising 
to the height of ten cubits. Every portion of this 
vegetable wasiput to some use by the Egyptians. The 
harder and lower part was formed into various house- 
hold utensils, the upper into ribs of boats; the pith, 
which contained a sweet juice, was a common article 
of food, while the fibres of the stem were manufac- 
tured into cloth for ships’ sails, ropes, &c. but more 
especially into paper. The fibrous coats being peeled 
off, they were laid across one another upon a block, 
and were moistened with the glutinous juice of the 
plants, so as to cement the fibres together; when 
greater solidity was required, a sizing of glue was 
afterwards smeared over the whole. ‘The paper was 
then pressed, dried in the sun, beaten with a broad 
mallet, and polished with a shell; after which it was 
considered fit for use. The Roman artists made pro- 
gressive improvements in this manufacture, until the 
papyrus obtained a high degree of perfection, being 
formed into sheets of considerable thickness, perfect 
whiteness, and of entire continuity and smoothness of 
surface. It was at best, however, so friable, that a 
page of parchment was often inserted between every 
five or six pages of the papyrus; great numbers of 
books thus interleaved, have resisted the accidents 
and decays of twelve centuries. 

After the possession of Egypt by the Saracens had 
interrupted the commerce of the Mediterranean, the 
papyrus fell into disuse in Europe. 

The beautiful charta bombycina, or cotton paper, 
sometimes improperly called silk paper, such as is still 
brought to us from China, appears to have been ma- 
nufactured in the east as early, and perhaps earlier, 
than the ninth century; in the tenth it came into 
general use throughout Europe. The substitution of 
old cotton and linen rags for the raw material, ac- 
cording to our present mode of manufacturing paper, 
took place about the 13th or 14th century. By this 
means the quality of this valuable article was im- 
proved, and a great rednction in price effected. 

With the invention of printing, and the power of 
increasing our supply of paper, at a very cheap rate, 
to an unlimited extent, we possess means for instruct- 
ing, enlightening, and civilizing the human race, 
which could never have been dreamed of even in the 
wildest reveries of the ancient philosophers. In a 
future number we shall give some further particulars 
with regard to the construction of ancient books. Z. 

—— 


Never meddle with other folks’ business, and 
less with the public, unless called to the one by 
the parties concerned, (in which move cau- 
tiously and uprightly,) and required to the other 
by the Lord, in a testimony for his name and 
truth; remembering that old, but most true 
and excellent proverb, Bene qui latuit, bene 
vizit, ‘* He lives happily that lives hiddenly or 
privately,” for he lives quietly. It is a trea- 
sure to them that have it; study it, get it, keep 
it; too many miss it, that might have it. The 
world knows not the value of it. It doubles 
man’s life, by giving him twice the time to 
himself, that a large acquaintance, or much 
business will give hinii—Penn’s Advice. 

Avoid discontented persons, unless to inform or re- 


prove them. Abhor detraction, the sin of fallen angels, 
and the worst of fallen men.—Ibid. 


FOR THE FRIEND. 
STANZAS. 
Go, take the morning’s wings, and speed thy flight 
Beyond the reach of thought; lo! He is there— 
Go, wrap thyself in darkness; tenfold night 
Will prove no covering—He is every where— 
In everlasting blessedness remaining, 
Ditfus’d through all things, and all things sustaining 








He, who in yonder azure deep of air, 
Bade worlds on worlds in dazzling splendour roll, 
The abode of myriads, questionless—who share 
The love unbounded of the all moving soul, 
Whose bounty stills the infant raven’s calls, 
By whom unheeded not a sparrow falls. 


His eye is on thee! His, by whom was given 
The glorious mission of redeeming love, 

By Jordan’s waters, where, from opening Heaven, 
On glowing pinion, came the mystic dove ; 

His eye is on thee! which alike pervades 

Virtue’s pure pathrand guilt’s polluted shades. 


And they, the dwellers in those blessed places, 
The heavenly mansions, whether near or far 
From us their station in the expanse of space is, 
With cloudless vision view us as we are ; 
Man's darkest deed and thought illumin’d lies 

In broad exposure to angelic eyes. 


And had not power divine fer ever barr'd 
To sorrow’s entrance their abode sublime, 
How oft must earth celestial peace have marr'd, 
And angel bosoms ach’d for human crime; 
How often grovelling man’s insane career, 
From eyes seraphic drawn the burning tear. 


But though divinely shielded from the intrusion, 
Of sin’s unfailing fruit and follower wo, 

When the transgressor wakes from guilt’s delusion, 
Augmented bliss superior spirits know, 

By Truth’s own lips has been the assurance given, 

O’er such repentant there is joy in Heaven. 


When the poor wanderer in a land unbless’d, 
Cheerless and waste—the land of sin and shame, 
Repentant turn’d, with many a fear depress’d, 
‘To that dear holy home from whence he came, 
Did frowns repelling bid the wretch depart ? 
Did cold endurance chill his breaking heart? 


Ah, no! while yet far off, he feebly strove, 

With tottering steps, to take his homeward way, 
The anxious glances of paternal love, 

With smiles of welcome, hail’d the weak essay ; 
| With mercy met him, and his soul’s alarms 
| Were all forgotten in a Father’s arms. 


Then raise thy head in hope, thou broken hearted, 
Tossed with tempests, and dismay’d with fears, 
Angels, and spirits of the just departed, 
With love and pity, witness all thy tears, 
| Thy sighs ascend before the elernal throne, 
And all the conflicts of thy soul are known. 
Burlington. 
WHAT DO THE FUTURES SPEAK OF? 


In answer to a question in the Greek Grammars 





They speak of never-withering shades, 
And bowers of opening joy; 

They promise mines of fairy gold, 
And bliss without alloy. 


They whisper strange enchanting things 
Within Hope's greedy ears ; 

And sure this tuneful voice exceeds 
The music of the spheres. 


They speak of pleasure to the gay, 
And wisdom to the wise; 

And soothe the poet’s beating heart 
With fame that never dies. 


In every language, every tongue, 
The same kind things they say ; 

In gentle slumbers speak by night, 
In waking dreams by day. 


Cassandra’s fate reversed is theirs; 
She, true, no faith could gain, — 
They every passing hour deceive, 


Yet are believed again. BarBavutp. 
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FOR THE FRIEND. 

One of the peculiar distinguishing character- 
istics of the religious Society of Friends, arises | 
from the principles they hold on the subject of 
gospel ministry. They profess, in the lan- 
guage of Robert Bare slay, that * it is left to the 
free gift of God, to choose any whom he seeth 
meet thereunto, whether rich or poor, servant 
or master, young or old, yea, male or female. 
And such as have this call, verify the gospel 
by preaching, not in speech only, but also in 
power; and in the Holy Ghost, 
tulness.”” 1 Thess. 1. 5. “ Moreover, they 
who have this authority, may, and ought to 
preach the gospel, though without human com- 
mission or literature.”’ In consequence where- 
of, a large number of their ministers, both men 
and women, have been poorand illiterate; in- 
deed, the number has been very few that can, 
with propriety, be called learned. It is proba- 
ble, that Robert Barclay and William Penn 
were two of the most noted for their talents 
and literature that have ever been ministers In 
the society. ‘Their testimony, therefore, on 
this subject, is entitled to much weight, having 
been themselves allied to families of worldly 
creatness, and received a collegiate education, 
they wrote from powerful experience. Their 
works abound with passages expressive of their 


and in much 


sentiments on this subject, not necessary to be} 


fully quote “dd. 
after stating the pas iples in Proposition x. of | 
the ministry, to be, 
God, all true knowledge in things 


is received and revealed, so by the 


| 


Robert Barclay, in his Apology, | se nt him, that no arts or parts had any share 


* As by the light, or gift of |that so many great, excellent, 


spiritual | truths as he came forth to pre: ac h to mankind, | 





of knowledge? Was not I also a lover and ad-| it greatly confirmed me that it was of God, and 
mirer of it, who also sought after it, according| engaged my soul ina deep love, fear, reverence, 
to my age and capacity? But it pleased God,| and thankfulness for his love and mercy therein 
in his unutterable love, e irly to withstand my|to mankind; in which mind I remain, and shall 
vain endeavours, while I was yet but eighteen|I hope to the end of my days.” 

years of age; and made me seriously to consi- (To be continued.) 

der, (which I wish also may befall others, ) that —— 

without holiness and regeneration no man can FOR THE FRIEND. 
see God; and that the fear of the Lord is the| THE ELDERS OF PHILADELPHIA AND 
beginning of wisdom, and to depart from ini- | ELIAS HICKS. 

quity a good understanding; and how muc h| (Continued from page 157.) 
knowledge pufieth up, and leadeth away from 

that inward quietness, stillness, and humility of | 
mind, where the Lord appears, and his heaven- | 
ly wisdom is revealed. If ye consider these | 
things, then will ye say with me, that all this 
earning, wisdom, and knowledge, gathered i in| 


this fallen nature, is but as dross and dung, in} : 3 
elders nor overseers, called on him at his lodg- 


comparison of the cross of Christ; especially | : 
, ; ; a lings, and agreed to convene a number of 
being destitute of that power, life and virtue, | 


. ; | Friends at Green street, to make arrangements 
which IL perceived these excellent (though de-| : ag ; oe 
3 a: for him, to proceed immediately with his visit. 
+e because illiterate) witnesses of God to ; y ‘ae 
| Leonard Snowden and Joseph Scattergood, 
be filled with: and therefore seeing that in and|.*~~ ie 
two of the elders, were informed, at the close 
among them, I, with many others, have found} , ; ; s 
3 : of the morning meeting, that such a conference 
the heavenly food that gives contentment, let ; es - ; 
: ‘ ; : .’ . | was to be held in the evening. After object- 
my soul seek after this learning, and wait for} 
tf os ing to the irregularity of the procee sding, they 
it for ever. 8 
concluded to attend the meeting, where they 
And William Penn, in his preface to the jour-| found the overseers, eight other Friends, and 
nal of George Fox, observes: “ And, indeed, it} Elias and his companion. Elias opened his 
showed, beyond all contradiction, that God | prospect, and proposed that his certificates 


should be read. 
in the matter or manner of his ministry, and|eular, 


Elias Hicks, as I have stated, arrived in Phi- 
‘\ladelphia on the 7th of the 12th month, 1822. 
| It was part of his prospect to a pay a religious 
|visit to the families composing Green street 
‘monthly meeting. On,the evening of his arri- 

val, three members. of that meeting, neither 


This was objected to, as irre- 
{t has been the uniform practice in 
and necessary |this city to submit all such concerns to the 
judgment of the monthly meeting, and it was 


\ same, as|had, therefore, nothing of man’s wit or wisdom | therefore contended that it would be proper, in 
it is manifested and received ‘in the heart, by |to recommend them. So that as to man, he |the present instance, to pursue that course. 
the strength and power thereof, every true mi-| was an original, being no man’s ¢ opy. And| Elias replied, that if there was any such cus- 


nister of the gospel is ordained, prepared, and 
supplied in the work of the ministry; and by 
the leading, moving, and drawing hereof, ought 
every evangelist and Christian pastor, to be led 
and ordered in his labour and work of the gos- 
pel both as to the place where, as to the per- 
sons to whom, as to the time wherein he is to 
minister,”’ gives his evidence to their truth in 
section 23 of the same proposition thus: ** And 


if in any age since the apostles’ days, God hath | 


purposed to show his power by weak instru- 
ments, for the battering down of that carnal 
and heathenish wisdom, and restoring again 
the ancient simplicity of truth, this is it. For 
in our day, God hath raised up witnesses for 
himself, as he did fishermen of old; many, yea, 
most of whom are labouring and mechanic men, 
who, altogether without that learning, have, by 
the power and Spirit of God, struck at the 
very root and ground of Babylon; and in the 
strength and might of this power, have gather- 
ed. thousands, by reaching their consciences, 
into the same power and life, who, as to the 
outward part, have been far more knowing than 
they, yet not able to resist the virtue that pro- 
ceeded from them. Of which I myself am a 
true witness; and declare from certain experi- 
ence, because my heart hath been often great- 
ly broken and tendered by that virtuous life 





his ministry and writings show they are from |tom here, it was contrary to gospe | orde r, and 
one that was not taught of man, nor had le arn-|ought to be disregarde ad. 


The objection of 
ed what he said by study. 


Nor were they no-|the elders was ove srruled, the certificates were 
tional or speculatiye, but sensible and practi-| read, and arrangements made for commenc ing 
cal truths, tending to conversion and regenera- | the visit immediately. 

tion, and the setting up of the kingdom of God} He proceeded in it the next morning, and 
in the hearts of men, and the way of it was his|had nearly completed it at the time of the 
work. So that I have many times been over-|monthly meeting, which occurred on the 19th 
come in myself, and been made to say, with my | of that month. 





At this meeting his certificates 


Lord and Master, upon the like occasion, ‘1|were read, and endorsed with expressions of 


thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and|unity. The two elders alluded to, having no 
earth, that thou hast hid these things from the] unity with his doctrines or conduct,’ declined 
wise and prudent of this world, and revealed| receiving a visit from him. By the train of 
them to babes;’ for many times hath my soul|circumstances I have recited, these Friends 
bowed in an humble thankfulness to the Lord,| were placed in a situation with respect to their 
that he did not choose any of the wise and learn-| fellow members of Green street meeting, that 
ed of this world to be the first messenger in our] was both unpleasant and embarrassing. In the 
age of his blessed truth to men; ‘but that he] conscientious discharge of their duty, as elders, 
took one that was not of high degree, or ele-|they had been compelled to protest against 
gant speech, or learned after the way of this} doctrines hostile, as they deemed, and as has 
world, that his message and work he sent him] since been fully proved, to the Christian re- 
to do, might come with less suspicion or jea-|ligion itself. The greater number of their fel- 
lousy of human wisdom and interest, and with}low members, on the other hand, was capti- 
more force and clearness upon the consciences| vated by the eloquence, and seduced by the 
of those that sincerely sought the way of truth| reasonings of Elias Hicks, and paid him a de- 
in the love of it. Isay, beholding withthe eye} ference amounting almost to veneration. Be- 
of my mind, which the God of heaven had open-|tween such conflicting opinions there could be 
ed in me, the marks of God’s finger and hand|no union. The overseers of that meeting act- 
visibly in this testimony from the clearness of|ing, it is believed, under the influence of the 


that proceeded from the powerful ministry of] the principle, the power and efficacy of it in the | feelings thus excited, sought frequent occasions 


those illiterate men, so that by their very coun- 
tenance, as well as words, I have felt the evil 
in me often chained down, and the good reach- 
ed to, and raised, What shall I say, then, to 
you, who are lovers of learning and admirers 


exemplary sobriety, plainness, zeal, steadiness, | for bringing these friends under censure. Two 
humility, gravity, punctuality, charity, and cir-|of their number, (one of whom was an elder.) 
cumspect care in the government of church|called upon Leonard Snowden and Joseph 
affairs, which shine in his and their life and Scattergood a few werks after Elias had left 
testimony, that God employed in this work,|the city, and represented to them, that by sign- 
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ing the letter of the elders to that Friend, they 
had acted contrary to the sense of the monthly 
meeting, and that they ought to make an ac- 
knowledgment to the meeting. They replied, 
that they believed they had discharged their 
duty, and could make no acknow ledame nt of 
having committed a fault. In about a month, 
the same Friends called’on Leonard Snowden, 
and renewed the request, insisting upon it, that 
many members of the meeting would never be 
satisfied until he did, and intimating that if he 
persisted in his refusal, the meeting would dis- 
place him from his station as elder. 

It may be proper here to remark that the 
rule of discipline respecting the mode of dis- 
placing ministers and elders from their station 
is clear and explicit. ‘Their office does not} 
exempt them from the ordinary proceedings in 
case they have violated the discipline, and sub-| 
jected themselves to disownment. But it is 
obvious that circumstances may often occur 
disqualifying them for their station, yet not in-| 
volving their privileges as members. In such 
cases, the rule of common law and right rea-} 
son is adopted, and they are to be tried by| 
their peers. ‘They are considered as being! 
under the care of their particular select mee t-| 
ing, which, with the assistance of a committee 
from the select quarterly mecting, decides upon 
the case; and if their judgment be unfavoura-} 
ble, the subject is then, and not till then, trans- 
mitted by the select meeting to the monthly} 
meeting for its care. d| 





Leonard Snowden urged 
upon the elder and overseer the propricty of| 
observing this course, and was answered, that 
“that would not do, for it was pretty well un- 
derstood how it would be determined, if that} 
course were adopted.” 

At the preparative meeting of ministers and 
elders, held in the 4th month, 1823, when the 
third query respec ting unity was under consi- 
deration, Leonard Snowden informed the meet- | 
ing that they could not, in their present situa- | 
tion, answer that query affirmatively; 


and it 
was proposed that a committee be appointed 
to investigate the cause of the uneasiness. The 
appointment was warmly resisted, on the ground 
that the case alluded te was under care of} j 
the overseers. As the meeting could come to 
no decision, it was agreed to apply to the select 
quarterly meeting for assistance. A commit- 
tee was appointed by this meeting in the 7th 
mo. 1823, which attended the select pre- 
parative meeting in the 10th and 4th months 
following, without obtaining from the Friends 
who were dissatisfied with the two elders a 
specification of the cause of their uneasiness. 
On the 24th of the 5th month, 1824, the two 
overseers (one of them an elder) again called 
on Leonard Snowden, and read some written 
charges against him, which chiefly had refer- 
ence to the proceedings here related. "Those 
charges he refuted, and maintained the cor- 
rectness of his conduct, contending that the 
overseers were acting contrary to discipline. 
At the preparative meeting held in the 6th 
month, the principal overseer in this affair re- 
quested, on behalf of his fellow officers, the 
’ppointment of a committee to assist them in 
a case of difficulty. A large committee was 





appointed, to whom the case of these Friends just cause for complaint. 


was opened, and by a majority of whom it was 


| case to the monthly meeting the next 5th day,| degree, to maintain; 
lunless he resigned his station of elder, or made 


| before the preparative meeting. 


\them, “in many places, though few in num-| principle of our union,”’ 





agreed to take the charges immediately for-| ed in 101 : 
w ard, but i such a shape as not to affect their] violations both of the spirit and letter of our ex- 
rights of membership. On the 28th of that cellent code of discipline; viz. withdrawing from 


month, Joseph Scattergood was mercifully re-| the Society, and from the meetings where they 


various transactions, which are direct 


leased, by death, from this scene of persecu-| belonged, and attempting in a disorderly man- 
tion. ner to attach themselves, without the requisite 


At the preparative meeting in the 7th month, | certificates, to meetings where they neither 
one of the committee of conference with the| resided nor belonged, and where, of conse- 
overseers reported, that they had attended to} quence, they could have no rights; in setting up 
their appointment. At the select preparative} a meeting, which they call a yearly meeting, 
meeting, which was held on the afternoon of without the unity or consent of the Society, 
the same dav. the committee of the select|and in opposition to it; in issuing epistles to 
quarterly meeting attended, and the charge| its members without its concurrence, and hold- 
against ‘Leonard Snowden was, for the first}ing separate caucus meetings in many places, 
time, distinctly stated there, viz. signing the|‘* unauthorised by the society, and unknown to 
letter to Elias Hicks. its discipline,” with a view to spread disaffec- 

On the next day, the elder and overseer, on| tion and disunity, and to draw away its mem- 
whom the burden of this persecution seemed bers from religious communion. All these are 
to rest. inet Leonard in the street, and told/ serious offences against “the excellent order 
him, that the overseers had agreed to take his| which the Society has been favoured, in a good 


and direct acts of r 
| bellion against the discipline and constitution, 
an acknowledement to the meeting. Leonard| which has hitherto been the 


outward bond ot 
Snowden could do neither under present cir-| 


our union, and has proved, under the divine 
cumstances, and the overseer accordingly stated | blessing, as @ wall of preservation and defence 
'to the monthly meeting, held on the 22d, that the | round about us. 

case of difficulty, in which they had requested} In all the e . stles which they have 
| assistance, had been agreed to be laid before | the followers o 
ithat meeting, but on account of some 


issued, 
’ Elias Hicks admit the excel 
irregu-|lence of the "d scipline established among 
larity it was postponed, in order to lay it first} Friends, and have not hesitated to declare tha 
it was instituted in divine wisdom: their depar- 
tures from it are, therefore, the more inexcusa 
| ble , and must be attributed to the influence of 
FOR THE FRIEND. | « the spirit of discord and confusion,” * which 
OHIO AND INDIANA EPISTLE. | has introduced and is dis sposed to continue such 
| disorders amongst us.”’ 
The writers of this epistle state, that “ that} In their epistle of the 6th month last, speak- 
part of the Society who stand opposed” to ing of those who “forsake the 


(To be continued.) 


—>— 


Continued from page 168. 


fundamental 
and thus ‘* break the 
bond of gospel fellowship, and, as far as their 
sentence fully admits that! influence extends, frustrate the design of reli- 
those who do not unite in the separation are) gious society;”’ they declare, that «if such, after 
Friends, othe ‘rise they could not be a “ part of! the use of proper means, cannot be reclaimed, 
the Society; i the peace, harmony, and welfare of the body 
rect, the subsequent part is not quite as much) require that they should be separat d from our 
so; for Friends have assumed no power. It) | communion. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
is a fact, that in many parts of our yearly meet-| religious Society of Friends, in disowning these 
ing, they have been engaged in the faithful| seceders, who have so repeatedly and openly 
maintenance of our christian discipline; = violated **our excellent dise ipline,’ : 


ber, have assumed the power to disown”’ the 
separatists. The 


* but th ouch this admission is cor- 


* has acted 
in strict conformity with the instructions which 
the separatists themselves have given, in their 

ie ial printed address to their own meetings. 
However they may affect to consider the dis- 

in promoting the work of division and discord.| ownments made by Friends of no importance 

It matters not how few those are who thus ad-| they must be aware of the fact, that they are as 

here to and maintain the long established dis-| valid and effgctual as any which the Society has 

cipline of the church, their disownments iahene r made, and are performed in the regular 
none the less valid for the paucity of their} process prese ribed by the discipline. Every indi- 
numbers, since the rules of discipline are the} vidual thus “ separated from our communion” 
acknowledged law of the Society; and laws| has the right of an appeal to the superior meet- 
must be supported, so long as they are in force,| ings, if he believes himself aggrieved, 
over those who violate them, or else all good| owned without discipline. 
government, whether in civil or religious soci-| framers of the epistle to Ohio and Indiana 
ety, would be at an end. ‘Ten of the persons] pretend to consider the disownments as ‘not 
who signed the epistle under review, have been| being sanctioned by discipline,’’ yet not one 
thus regularly disowned, and have no longer| of those who have been so disowned, has 
any claim to the privileges of membership in| availed himself of this regular and constitution- 
the religious Society of Friends. However|al mode of redress; an evidence that they are 
unpleasant it may be to them to be thus dis-| conscious of having transgressed the order of 
united from the body, they certainly have nojthe Society, and that they are rightly dismem- 
For in this very} bered from it. 
epistle they acknowledge having been concern-| ‘The contradiction which exists between the 


in the regular exercise of the powers vested in 
them by the constitution of a Society, month- 
ly meetings have dealt with, and issued testi- 
monies against those who have been engaged 


or dis- 
But although the 
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different epistles issued by the followers of judgeth righteously; what becomes of “ the! 
Elias Hicks, must have struck every attentive | peace, and harmony, and welfare of the body,” 
and dispassionate reader; but the one to Ohio} which they positively declared but a little while 


and Indiana furnishes us with an instance as| ago, require that “ such should be separated| effect;”’ 


palpable as any we have before noticed. 
The epistle from their “ general meeting”’ in| 
the 6th mo. commences 


|from their communion?”’ If their assertions 
with stating that) own mouths,” 
“the wing of ancient goodness being sensibly | measures which “the peace, and harmony, 
extended over the several sittings of this meet-| and welfare of the body” imperiously demand. 
ing, we have been enabled weightily to con-|On the other hand, if they are not true, the 
sider the subjects that came before us. 
solemn deliberation, and a free interchange of 
sentiment, it was, with much unanimity, agreed] new society, flat contradictions and falsehoods, 
to recommend the following views and propo-| and “ recommending them to the serious con- 
sitions for your serious consideration.”” Among} sideration” 
“ the propositions” thus solemnly introduced 
and enjoined upon the attention of their friends,| their numbers, and calling themselves “ the 
is the one we have just quoted, in which they| great body of lriends,”’ “ the greater part of the 
declare that “the peace, and harmony, and Society,”’ ** nineteen twentieths of our num- 
welfare of the body require that such should] bers,’ &c. &c. as if they considered the 
be separated from their communion” as do} strength and reputation of a religious body to 
not unite with their views. The paragraph| rest solely on the principle of numbers. But 
which contains this important “ proposition’’| it will ever be found to be the fact that “ the 
is inserted on the fourth page of the epistle to| multitude run to do evil; that “the great 
Ohio and Indiana; but the quotation stops} body’’ of people are those who “ neither fear 
short when it comes to this sentence, and en-| God, nor regard man, any further than the 
tirely omits it, for reasons which will presently} arm of civil power compels them; that num- 
appear. It seems that at the time of the sixth| bers, instead of indicating the 
month meeting, “the weighty consideration’ | righteousness of a cause, are oftener a proof that 
and “ solemn deliberations” of the followers|there is something in the objects of pursuit pe- 
of Elias Hicks, resulted in a determination to} culiarly agreeable to the corrupt inclinations 
disown the Society of Friends; and this con-| and licentious appetites of a fallen and dege- 
clusion was officially conveyed to their “quar-|nerate race. But boasters generally overrate 
terly and monthly meetings” in the epistle| themselves, and we are well assured, that the 
then issued. But with all their profession of} pompous display of numbers made by the new 
‘‘ardent desires that their movements may be|sect, far outstrips the truth. If, however, 
under the guidance of Him who only can lead | they are “ the great body,’ ‘nineteen twen- 
in safety,’ thei ir course seems to be extremely | | tie ‘ths of the Soc iety,” > how happens it that 
variable and uncertain; changing with every | they are brought to the acknowledgment that 
change of circumstance, and regulated by no|« there appeared to them no way to regain the 
better rule than that of gratifying the feelings| harmony and tranquillity of the body, but. by 
of the multitude, so as to allure greater num-| withdrawing themselves!’  * Nineteen twen- 
bers to their standard. Since the meeting inj tieths’’ withdraw from one twentieth! * the 
the 6th month many of the separatists have | gre vat body” from “ the few!’ and this too, 
been regularly disowned by Friends, as we | when they tell us that they have a discipline 
have already noticed; and as was to Be expect-| which “is a wall of defence on the right hand 
ed, a great outcry has been raised against the|and on the left, and protecting all, even the 
unkindness and cruelty of these disownments. | weakest of the flock.’ If “the great body” 

The epistle to Ohio and Indiana falls in}are so wonderfully “crowned with the divine 
with the popular clamour, and for the very} blessing,’ and so peculiarly the objects of 
purpose of making an impression on the minds} « divine favour and regard,” and the Society of 
of persons at a distance, that the seceders are| Friends have really committed the grievous 
exercising great moderation and charity in not] disorders of which the se paratists so bitterly 
disowning Friends, ‘* recommends a view” di-| accuse them, why did not the “ nineteen twen- 
rectly contrary to that of the sixth month. A] tieths”’ 
care prevails with Friends (separatists), say| forbearance and love,” 
they, not to retaliate Sian it for disown- pline”’ 


of their brethren. 





that ** excellent disci- 
and ‘blessed order of the gospel,” 
ment; but leaving them (Friends) to Him who] which they tell us ‘will ever be found sufli- 
judgeth righte ously, we are e nde ‘avouring tol] cient for the government of the church?’ 
support our Christian disc ipine among our- The truth is, and with all their profe ssions 
selves.’ &c. &c. Thus we see, that in the} \to the contrary they are fully aware of it, the 
short space of eight months their official doc u-| followers of Elias Hicks are not the Socie ty of 
ments, loaded with the most serious and awful) Friends, either as regards doctrines or dis- 
pretences to divine direction, solemn deliber: a-|¢ ipline, but have ope only separated from it— 
tion, weighty consideration, &c, &c. rec om-| they know that they have de ‘parted widely from 
mend two diffe rent and contradictory tg -\the ancient and acknowle dged prine iples of the 
tices in relation to the very same subject; ti} body; and so far from maintaining its disci- 
circumstance of itself sufficient to satisfy any pline, they have repeatedly sleet it, and 
unprejudiced mind, that the high professions! broken up, so far as they could, the very con- 
which they make are hollow and deceitful. stitution of the Society. Hence, any attempt 
if ‘a care prevails with them not to dis-| on their part to deal with and disown Friends, 
own Friends, but leave them to Him who) must be perfectly nugatory; or, as one of their 


After} followers of Elias Hicks stand convicted of 





The separatists are continually boasting of| 


justice or}’ 


** faithfully administer, in the spirit of 


leaders remarked, “mere child’s play; disown- 
ing people who never belonged to them.” 
“ Such disownments” would indeed ** be of no 
and to this cause, rather than to any 
moderation or forbearance of theirs, is to be 


are true, they are “ condemned out of their| attributed the circumstance of their not dis- 
for purposely neglecting those | owning us. 


To be continued. 
——— 
What befell for want of a Latch. 


M. Say, a celebrated French writer on 


publishing to the world, in the name of their| political economy, has the following story: 


‘Being in the country, I had an example 
of one of those small losses which a family 
is exposed to through negligence. From the 
want of a latch of small value, the wicket of a 
barn yard (looking to the fields) was often left 
open; every one who went through drew the 
door to, but having no means to fasten it, it 
remained flapping; the poultry escaped, and 
were lost. One day, a fine pig got out and 
ran into the wood, and immediately all the 
world was after it; the gardener—the cook— 
the dairy maid—all ran to recover the swine. 
The gardener got sight of him first, and jump- 
ed over a ditch to stop him; he sprained his 
ancle, and was confined a fortnight to the house. 
Ihe cook, on her return, found all the linen 
she had left to dry by the fire, burned; and the 
dairy maid, having run off before she tied up 
the cows, one of them broke the leg of a colt 
in the stable. The gardener’s lost time was 
worth twenty crowns, valuing his pain at no- 
thing; the linen burned and the cloth spoiled 
were worth as much more. Here is a loss of 
forty crowns, and much pain, trouble, vexation, 
and inconvenience, for want of a latch, which 
would not cost three pence, and this loss, through 
careless neglect, falls on a family little able to 
support it. 
bili 

TheAnnual Meeting of the contributors to the Asy- 
lum for the relief of persons deprived of the use of 
their reason, will be held at 3 o'clock, P. M. on fourth 
day next, the 19th inst. at Friends’ Meeting House, 
on Mulberry street, Philadelphia. 
i 

MARRIED 

At Friends’ North Mecting House, on third day, 
4th inst. THomas Scatrercoop, to Resecca Hit- 
MAN, all of the Northern Liberties. 

At Friends’ Meeting House, Mulberry street, on 
fifth day, 13th inst. Epwarp Yarnauu to Carouine 
R. Corr, daughter of Thomas P. Cope, all of this 
city. 

Love silence, even in the mind; for thoughts 
are to that, as words to the body, troublesome. 
Much speaking, as much thinking, spends— 
and in many thoughts, as well as words, there 
issin. True silence is the rest of the mind, 
and is to the spirit, what sleep is to the body, 
nourishment and refreshment. It is a great 
virtue; it covers folly, keeps secrets, avoids 
disputes, and prevents sin.— Penn's Advice to 


his Children. 





00 

Nothing forms so truly great and dignified a 
character as “ the meekness and gentleness of 
Christ.”"-—Jane Taylor. 
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